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RECOGNITION, PEACE AND THE WORLD REVOLUTION 


By LISTON M. OAK 


HE recognition agreement reached by Litvinov and Roosevelt 

has been generally misinterpreted and distorted. The agree- 
ment is substantially the same as the Soviet Government has made 
with a dozen other capitalist governments; the concessions made 
are not compromises of principle. 

The first question asked Litvinov by Washington newspaper 
correspondents was: “How does your agreement on propaganda 
affect the Third International ?” 

Litvinov answered: “The Third International is not mentioned 
in this document. You must not read more into the document 
than was intended.” 

It should be perfectly clear that the recognition agreement does 
NOT mean that the Third International or any of its sections 
will be “curbed” by the Soviet Government, as has been stated 
in the capitalist press. The Third International (Comintern) is 
composed of Communist Parties in various countries over which 
the Soviet government has no jurisdiction. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is concerned with 
the building of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.; its job is not the 
overthrow of capitalism in the United States. The greatest 
service that the Soviet Union can perform for the international 
proletariat is to build a successful classless socialist society, and 
to accomplish this, the Soviet workers must have peace. There 
can be no more effective propaganda than successful socialist 
construction contrasting with capitalist decay. 

Litvinov and all Soviet leaders know full well that their desire 
for a world revolution will not produce one; that revolutions 
are not carried in the suitcases of Soviet diplomats and trade 
representatives; that historical circumstances and forces arising 
out of capitalism itself and not propaganda alone, cause revolutions. 

Litvinov has made it clear that in “pledging religious liberty” 
to Americans in the Soviet Union, the Soviet Government makes 
no change in its policy. There has always been religious freedom 
—the right. to profess any religion or none, in the U.S.S.R.; this 
is the basic law. Of all the capitalist press editorials on recogni- 
tion, the one in the Scripps-Howard papers is nearest to the truth: 

“The guarantees given by Russia for religious freedom and 
legal justice to Americans in Russia are not new. Such rights of 
aliens have long been protected by Russian laws or treaties. . 

_ The pledge which. Russia now gives to refrain from propaganda 
is the same pledge she has been willing to give for several years. 
. . . Those Americans who have béen under the misapprehension 
that Russia has been subsidizing subversive propaganda in this 
country will doubtless think this is an important victory for us. 
But the fact seems to be that there are more Americans trying to 
overthrow the Soviet Government than there are Russians who 
are attempting to destroy the United States Government... . ” 
The London Times comments editorially on the terms of the 
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TWO SOVIET CARTOONS 
The Geneva Conveyor Belt 


The meeting of the Disarmament Conference 
Bureau is again postponed to February. Mean- 
time, to the endless humming of disarmament 
and pacifist speeches, the military budgets of all 
the wmnperialist powers are increased. Heavily 
laden with the tremendous burden of arma- 
ments, the capitalist world gets nowhere with 
its “disarmament” plans. 


Cartoon in TRUD, by Fred Ellis 





Litvinov agreement: ‘Roosevelt probably attaches importance to 
it only as helping to make his recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment more palatable. ...” (to such opponents of recognition as 
Hamilton Fish, Matthew Woll and the Catholic Church.) 

The capitalist press has sought to picture recognition as a 
triumph for Roosevelt and the U. S. A. and to hide the real 
reasons for this reversal of the anti-recognition policy. Five 
years of crisis, the failure of the N.R.A., following the collapse 
of the disarmament and economic conferences and the effort to 
form a united front of reaction against the Soviet Union, plus the 
rapid progress of socialist construction during the period of 
capitalist decline, and in addition the growing demand of Ameri- 
can masses for recognition; these are the forces which compelled 
Roosevelt to establish normal relations with the workers’ republic. 
But American capitalism does not like to admit its own weak- 
nesses. Particularly unpalatable is the growing sympathy and 
solidarity of American workers with Soviet workers. 

The United States, aided by its vast territory and rich resources, 
and by the fact that it is the most advanced of capitalist nations, 
was able -to refuse recognition to the U.S.S.R. longer than any 
other major power. The distance between the two countries 
helped the Amercian capitalist class in maintaining for 16 years 
this anti-Soviet policy. The European nations needed trade and 
normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union more than 
did the U. S. A. The failure of the N.R.A. as an attempt at a 
planned economy and the regulation of the contradictions of 
monopoly capitalism, was a basic factor in the complex which 
compelled the United States Government to establish normal 
diplomatic and trade relations with the country which is hated 
by American imperialists today as much as ever. 

In spite of absence of these normal relations, there has been 
close friendship and: cultural connections between the people of 
the U. S. A. and the U.S.S.R. which no government could prevent. 
Thousands of Americans have visited the Soviet Union and their 
sympathy won by what they witnessed. Thousands of others 
have long been friends of the first workers’ republic. Further. 
the U. S. could not avoid dealing with the U.S.S.R. at various 
international conferences on disarmament, etc., due primarily to 
the rapidly growing economic, political and military strength of 
the Soviet Union. 

Recognition by the U. S. A. terminates the long fight of 
capitalism to refuse to recognize that the world today is divided 
into. two opposite systems—capitalist and socialist. But it does 
not terminate the struggle of the capitalist world to crush the 
socialist world; a collision between these two worlds is historically 
inevitable. But the longer it is delayed, the more certain the 
victory for Socialism. 

The United States is opposed to Japanese expansion in Asia. 
Between American and Japanese imperialism there is an irrecon- 
cilable conflict of interests. The Soviet Union is also opposed to 
Japanese imperialist aggression, but 
for vastly different reasons. The U. 
S. S. R., unlike the U. S. A., has no 
imperialist ambitions, covets no for- 
eign territory, will not fight for col- 
onies and markets. But the Soviet 
Government is very willing to col- 
laborate with the United States Gov- 
ernment in an effort to maintain peace, 
to curb Japanese imperialism. 

Recognition may help to check 
Japan. The fact that the Red Army 
has a modern air force to defend 
Soviet borders, that the U.S.S.R. 


(Continued on page 18) 





UNDER THE BuRDEN oF DEstTs 


India—-9 billion rupees 
Japan—10 billion yen 

Poland—S billion zloti 

United States—15 billion dollars 
Italy—25 billion lire 
Germany—11.4 billion marks 


Cartoon in PRAVDA, by Fedorovsky 
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VASILIEV CALLS AT THE KREMLIN* 
By MYRA PAGE 


KETTLE left over the fire too long is sure to boil over. 

The housing department ought to know that. So old 
Vasilev observed, as he vainly endeavored to rub oilspots from 
his coat sleeve. Slipping off his jacket, he ran dismayed fingers 
along the tear under his left shoulder. Maxim was restless. 
“Come on, you're all right. Everybody else is waiting.” He helped 
the speaker into his coat. Dubiously, elbows crooked, Vasilev 
shook his lean head. Really he shouldn’t go. Look at the tear. 
Why couldn’t the delegation give them time to dress proper. His 
first trip to the Kremlin, and in a split work jacket. Oh, what 
would his wife say when she heard! 

“Never mind,’ Maxim consoled him. “No one will notice. 
What do you think, Loginov never wore a ripped jacket, himself! 
No nonsense: this housing business can’t wait.” When his shop- 
mates elected him that noon, they hadn’t expected him to go back 
on them, or dilly dally about his clothes. 

Vasiliev observed Maxim. The other’s fists were ingrained with 
a grime no washing could erase, his nails broken, his shoes scarred. 
His face was covered with a reddish stubble. “Come on,” he re- 
peated, “ain’t this our country?” 

All right. Anyway, Vasiliev’d keep on his overcoat, on the 
pretext that he was chilled. Most of the others, he thought, looked 
more trim than Maxim and he. All were near his age. He felt 
proud as he walked with them to the car line; not one but had 
twenty years record in industry. In the car, swinging on a strap, 
he laughed in his companion’s ear. “Remember that delegation 
we sent into our manager, thirty years ago. How I scrubbed, 
brushed up! Donned my Sunday clothes. Bowed myself in, cap 
in hand, backed out. And that gol darned super had the brass 
to turn us down.” 

Two fresh cheeked guards at the Kremlin’s south gate stopped 
them. Maxim produced documents. Delegation from Red Star 
Motor Works to see Loginov. The Army man picked up his 
phone. “He is expecting you?” “Yes, we called from the plant.” 
Soon they were following their guide over the bridgeway to the 
inner gate. The parkway running beneath, between ferreted rose- 
brick walls, was a frozen garden through which muffled foot- 
travellers were hurrying homeward, after their day’s work. Three 
army men were strolling back and forth under the iced branches, 
arms linked, singing a march song. Vasiliev looked closely at 
the walls, mounted by green capped turrets, and tinted by age 
with soft, iridescent colors. Within, the wind whistled a lusty 
northwester, catching them as they rounded a bend, full in the face. 
Below them glimmered dusky Moscow, with its darting fireflies of 
electric lights. They passed the line of black old-fashioned can- 
non which Maxim said had been captured from Napoleon on his 
famous retreat from Moscow. Across the river, municipal apart- 
ments blinked their thousand eyes at Vasiliev and his comrades. 

He felt the full weight of this moment. Fourteen years it was, 
since he had battled in the Red Square, with the Tsar’s troops 
mowing hell into them. His rifle had balked. Turning it end 
about, he had made a run with his comrades at those devils spit- 
ting death at them against the walls. Fourteen years. 

His breath wheezed through a barrage of coarse hairs, frozen 
rigid in his nostrils. That dogged wind had swept within his 
forehead. The guard led them inside the central government 
building. Its warmth thawed stiff hands, rigged nostrils: made 
his nose drip. Fumbling for his handkerchief, Vasiliev eyed red 
carpets, marble stairway, gilded columns. A brilliantly hued 
painting covered the entire wall of the stairway landing. Vasiliev 
nudged Maxim, some place they had fallen heir to! 

They gave the hallman rubbers, caps. “And your overcoats, 
citizens,” he asked. Vasiliev held back. Impossible. He felt 
chilled through, he protested, even while the close heat sent the 
blood to his face. The doorman insisted. Reluctantly Vasiliev 
relinquished it. All the way up the broad stairs through the hall- 
ways, he held his arms tightly against his body. Where was that 
rip. Under his right or left? Going in, facing Loginov, his 
torn back would be unnoticed. Coming out, he would take it 
sideways, never once turning around. Most important, he must 
keep his arms down. : 

Loginov came around his desk to greet them. Vasiliev shook 


*This selection from a forthcoming novel “Moscow Yankee,” is 
based on an actual visit of a workers’ delegation from the Kras- 
naya Proletari Metal Plant to Molotov, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and representative of their factory in the 
Moscow Soviet. 


hands guardedly, remembering his tear. He gazed at Loginov 
with affectionate curiosity. This was not the first time he had 
seen the country’s leading statesman, a man close to Stalin, al- 
though never before had he observed him at such close range. 
Loginov, as one of the Red Workers elected representative in the 
Moscow Soviet, often came to the plant to report, investigate. 
He, Vasiliev knew, was an unpretentious man whose voice was low 
that it was sometimes hard to distinguish his words. As a public 
speaker, he was mediocre. Yet, like his mates, Vasiliev found it 
worth while straining to listen, for their representative had a way 
of going after the point. 

Loginov’s face was that of a student, his hands and wrists those 
of a man of action. Middle age was thinning his hair. From 
behind his glasses, “he directed on the world his contemplative, 
direct glance. 

His workroom, except for its ancient inlaid floors, oriental rug 
and mahogany desk, was almost severe in its simplicity. By his 
desk hung a gigantic map of the Union, with red and blue dots and 
triangles marking off construction points of the Five Year Plan. 

Briefly Maxim explained their mission. Coming here was a 
matter of last resort. They knew how busy he was, but this was 
an emergency. They needed Loginov’s help in getting a consign- 
ment of bricks and lumber from Archangel to Moscow, so that 
work on apartments could begin at once. The plant’s housing 
program was no program, but a disgrace. No apartments had 
been completed in the last five months. Funds were abundant. 
First, there had been no labor, then no weather. Now, with winter 
soon to break and spring nearing, labor available, their bricks and 
lumber were stranded. After repeated telegrams, the shipment 
had been located in Archangel. Pleading, cursing the transport 
office produced no results; their carloads of bricks refused to 
budge. Nevertheless, before May first, Red Star must have new 
apartments ready for a hundred of their best udarniks, and 
dormitories to house youth. Vasiliev told of Pavel sleeping in the 
clubroom. Loginov listened, made notes. “So you want a special 
order that your shipment be given right of way? Good. It shall 
go off, within an hour.” His secretary was called to take the 
dispatch. Vasiliev thought the interview over. It had hardly 
begun. Loginov put his papers to one side, “Now comrades, how 
are things in your plant? I have been too occupied lately to keep 
in close touch. First in Siberia, then Ukraine.” He addressed 
Vasilev. “Not going too well at Red Star, lately? What’s 
wrong? What’s the mood of the workers?” 

“Dissatisfied,” the old repairman answered promptly. “We 
work hard, still our plant falls behind on its program. We feel 
management is not up to it. And, of course, there are other 
things. These hitches never come singly. Meals—we have the 
worst cooks in Moscow. Now, housing—But we are setting about 
things proper.” Grey hair bristling he told about their brigade. 

Loginov leaned across his desk, eyes gleaming. It was the end 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Soviet militiaman, traffic cop on the Red Square, Moscow. 


NDER the Tsars, Moscow was known as Russia’s 

biggest village. It was the most Asiatic of Euro- 
pean cities. Its scatter of “forty times forty” timeworn 
churches, superannuated ramparts, its medieval Kremlin, 
narrow winding streets and blind alleys, the filthy market 
places and maelstroming crowds were reminiscent of the 
cities of China. 

Still ancient Muscovy was the staid residence of Holy 
Russia’s blue-bloods: the grand dukes, the boyars, the 
prosperous merchants. Though some of its grandeur was 
lost when Peter the Great, the shock-brigader among 
Tsars, transferred the capital to St. Petersburg—yet, like 
the English king, Moscow continued to reign though it 
ruled no longer. All of Russia’s famed bards from Push- 
kin to Fet composed inspiring apotheoses in praise of its 
glittering (tinsel) steeples and white (washed) palaces, 
completely oblivious, as famed poets are apt to be, to the 
mire of its thoroughfares, for Mother Muscovy was a 
lady of dubious cleanliness. 

This filthy village of the boyars is now dead. A new 
Moscow has risen, the capital of the world proletariat. 

If a Muscovite Rip Van Winkle were to awaken today 
after 16 years’ slumber, he would no longer recognize his 
native city. Everywhere, as he roamed the streets, he 
could not escape the outward signs of the Bolshevik 
temper—the rebirth of a city. Old ramshackle, rat in- 
fested tenements replaced by modern apartments, paved 
streets, electric lights, busses, street cars, parks, museums, 
theatres. In vain would he search for Khitri Rinok 
(Rogues’ Market), the hangout of thieves and prostitutes, 
hemmed in by tumble down houses and cheap drinking 
places. The slums and the saloons have been torn down 
by the Soviets and a Communist university erected there. 
The garbage dumps near Krimsky Most is now the site 
of Gorky Park of Culture and Rest, one of the largest and 
most beautiful parks in the world. The wasteland of the 
Khodinka Field has been transformed into the largest 
aerodrome in the Soviet Union. Opposite the airfield is 
the new Dynamo Stadium with a seating capacity of 50,- 
000 where many world records in sports are made. 

Massive structures of glass and concrete have sprung 
up throughout the city—the Izvestia Building, the Lenin 
Institute, the few Moscow City Soviet, Post and Tele- 
graph Office and virtually hundreds of others. Across the 
Moskwa River, almost directly opposite the Uspenski 
(Assumption) Cathedral in the Kremlin, built along By- 
zantine, Gothic and Romanesque lines looms the 14-story 
modernistic Government Building, the largest apartment 






MOSCOW 





house in the USSR, completed in 1929. On the outskirts 
of Moscow, in Usachevka, Trekhgorka, socialist cities 
have been built to house the growing industrial popula- 
tion of the capital. The ornate mansions of the old 
bourgeoisie, whose dull, decadent modes of life were so 
poignantly depicted by Goncharov and Ostrovsky, have 
been converted by the workers’ government into museums, 
clubs, libraries, and other public institutions. 

These are merely a few of the changes in the outward, 
physical aspects of Moscow brought about by the Revolu- 
tion. A stroll through the streets will reveal the stupen- 
dous transformation which is taking place in the replan- 
ning of the city. The ungainly village, which grew up 
chaotically, is changing its face under the social revolu- 
tion. Yesterday Moscow was a hideous monstrosity. To- 
day it is a world capital, a resplendent city built for work- 
ers who are its rulers. Tomorrow it will be the pride of 
the world proletariat, a fitting citadel of Socialism. 

Even more sweeping are the underlying changes in the 
life of the city. Moscow has exchanged its tradition as a 
trading town for the reputation of being the foremost in- 
dustrial center in the Soviet Union. During the past 3 or 
4 years fifty new plants have been erected in Moscow. 
The gross output of its industries exceeds 2 billion dol- 
lars which represents a threefold increase compared with 
1913. 

Moscow epitomizes the progress made under the Rev- 
olution in the entire Soviet Union. The changes in Mos- 
cow reflect the changes which have taken place through- 
out the country. The people of the USSR are engaged in 
changing the basic principles of social relations, in the 
building of a new society where there will be no exploita- 
tion of man by man. In line with this purpose they are 
making a tremendous effort to develop the productive 
powers of the country by large-scale industrialization, col- 
lectivization of agriculture and through the increase of its 
technical resources. 

The Revolution has opened new vistas for the cultural 
advancement of the working class. Moscow serves as a 
barometer of the progress made in this field throughout 
the entire Union. The Red Capital is now a city of uni- 
versal literacy, whereas before the October Revolution 
40 per cent of the population was illiterate. Over 90 per 
cent of all children under the age of 18 attend school. 
There is a tenfold increase in enrollment in secondary 
schools and 267 per cent increase in the register of all 
institutions of higher learning as compared with Tsarist 
times. Moscow has 212 museums, 80 institutes for scien- 
tific research, 500 ambulatoria, 30 colleges and universi- 
ties, 800 workers clubs and the largest number of theatres 
of any city in the world. Its main art galleries have a 
larger attendance than the Louvre in Paris or the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. It is noteworthy 
that the preponderant majority of the public frequenting 
the theatres and museums consists of industrial workers 
many of whom had never seen a play or art exhibit prior 
to the Revolution. There are over 40 daily newspapers 
published in Moscow and several hundred magazines deal- 
ing with belle-lettres, philosophy, the arts, sports 
and all branches of science from the psychological care 
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Biography of the First Socialist City 
By I. D. W. TALMADGE 





of infants and child to husbandry and rabbit breeding. 

Red Moscow has made more progress in one year than 
in any ten years under the Tsarist regime. Why? 

A comparison between the composition of the Tsarist 
Duma (city legislature) and the present Moscow Soviet 
will shed some light. 

Before the Revolution, the city Duma consisted of 38 
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bi? noblemen, 58 aristocrats (“honorable citizens”), 23 mer- 
chants, 82 landlords, 34 wholesalers and 29 manufac- 
turers. It was headed by Prince Lvov, the Jimmie Walker 
of Moscow. 

Who are the “city fathers” today ? 

At the present time all of the 2600 deputies of the Mos- ers, whose housemaid was a deputy of the: City Soviet. 
cow Soviet are workers. Of the total number 25 per cent It is only in the social changes brought about by the 
ees (shopworkers and housewives) and /1 per Revolution, that we can find the key to Moscow’s stupen- 
poe pt gga eg prrtiaph pay ak dous progress. Its unprecedented rise industrially and 

a way fs : culturally is entirely due to its working class government. 
& position analogous to tnt of a It could not have been accomplished under any other 
Compare the composition of this body with the Board ail . 
r . régime. 
H of of Aldermen of New York. (More about Moscow in the next issue) 

The deputies are elected each year and represent va- 
rious trades in proportion to the number engaged in 
crafts and professions in the city. They are subject to 
recall from office at the wish of the constituency. Mem- 
bers of the City Soviet do not draw any salaries. They 
continue to work in the factories and offices while serving 
in the government. 

Only a small percentage of the deputies are members 
of the Communist Party. This often overlooked fact be- 
lies the slanders of Don Levine, Will Durant et al that the 
proletarian dictatorship in the Soviet Union is a closed ray : ; x 

sly» Communist dictatorship. Of the 3% million inhabitants pg Bs ae pie Ppt 
in Moscow only 180,000 are members of the Party, and old-fashioned structures topped 
even this number has been considerably diminished by the with spires and domes and laden 
recent party cleansing. with superfluous decoration. 

All workers residing in the USSR have the right to vote Right. A new apartment house 
regardless of whether they are Soviet citizens or not. yaa, aoe Pa nap 
Three foreign workers are deputies of the Moscow Soviet. airplane view of the Palace of 
In Stalingrad an American Negro employed at the local at ae roa —— 
tractor plant was elected to the City Soviet by his fellow Lower right. Two workers of 
workers. the Moscow Electro-Combinate 

5 . ‘Si rowing on the Moscow River. 

Lenin’s admonition that “every cook must be able to run 
the state” has been realized in the Moscow Soviet. About 
3 per cent of its deputies are houseworkers and servant 

% > girls. During the writer’s two years’ sojourn in Moscow, 


he lived in the home of one of the foremost Soviet writ- 











Moscow workers strolling 
in the Park of Culture and 
Rest, along the Moscow 
River. 








THE SOVIET UNION AFTER 16 YEARS 


SOVIE% NEWS BRIEFS 


HERE are no machines which the Soviet workers 

cannot now produce. ELECTROSILA at Leningrad 
is manufacturing powerful turbo-generators and hydro- 
generators—the most modern and complicated electrical 
equipment. The U.S.S.R., once completely dependent 
upon the capitalist world for machines, now has a modern 
machine construction industry with an annual output 
valued at 43 million dollars. 





The output of consumers’ goods grows steadily. The 
value of the output of light. industry was 2.5 billion dol- 
lars in 1928; 4 billion dollars in 1932; and the plan calls 
for 5 billion this year. 





The Soviet Union to date has made 57,809 automobiles, 
of which 35,307 came off the conveyors in the first nine 
months of 1933. The quality of these machines compares 
favorably with those of foreign manufacture, as was 
shown by the test given Soviet autos and trucks in the 
7,000 mile Moscow-Kara Kum run over deserts and 
mountains. 





The elementary schools of the U.S.S.R. have increased 
their enrollment from 7,800,000 in 1914 to 25,600,000 in 
1933. 





In the past nine months, 54,624 tractors have come off 
the conveyors of Soviet factories. The Kharkov Tractor 
Plant has produced 40,884 tractors in the past two years 
of its existence. It is now producing 145 to 150 machines 
every day—machines of high quality. In the first nine 
months of 1933 production costs were lowered 2.1 per cent 
under the plan. Cheliabinsk is just getting under way; 
it has produced 100 caterpillar tractors of 60 h.p. each. 





The output of iron and steel in the Soviet Union is now 
above 20,000 tons a day consistently. 





The famous Red Putilov factory in Leningrad is now 
building a factory kitchen which will serve 100,000 meals 
daily. 





There are 300 higher technical institutes in the Soviet 
Union. 70 per cent of the students are workers, compared 
with one worker in every 1,000 students in Germany. 





At ZAPOROZHYE on the banks of the Dnieper the 
108th blast furnace of the Soviet Union has been put into 
operation. It has a capacity of 800 tons of iron a day. 





Marx said, “the mill hand gives us a society headed by 
an overlord ; the steam mill, a society headed by an indus- 
trial capitalist.” So also, Soviet power plus the mastery 
of technique gives us a socialist society with the means of 
production owned by all the workers collectively. 





From W. I. Jackson 
Sandusky, Ohio 

“While crossing the Public Square in Cleveland, Ohio, last 
week, I happened to see for sale the October number of your 
magazine—the first I had seen. Purchased it, and found it to be 
very interesting, well printed and full of valuable information to 
all Socialists and others working for better condition here... . 
Consequently, I enclose $1 for a year’s subscription.” 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM THE 
SOVIET UNION 


By HARRY F. WARD 


We can learn from the Soviet Union that a country 
does not need either capitalists or their incentives to con- 
struct a great industrial plant. The workers in Soviet 
Russia have built more capital plants in less time than any 
of the great industrial nations—without the profit motive, 
individual initiative, or private property in the means of 
production and distribution. 

We can also learn from the Soviet Union the conditions 
that are necessary for success of a planned economy. 
Theirs has succeeded so far because no private property 
rights interfered with what they wanted to do, and be- 
cause it was part of a plan for the development of all the 
life of all the people, and so increasingly gained their sup- 
port. A planned economy can succeed only in a planned 
society. 

The cultural development of the common people in the 
Soviet Union demonstrates that a social economy can 
draw out capacities in the population which are not avail- 
able for capitalism. The undeveloped energies at the bot- 
tom of our society are now going to waste because under 
our failing economy we cannot supply the educational 
means to development. The new industry and agricul- 
ture, the new literature and art in the Soviet Union, is 
finding leaders from the very bottom of society. 

Perhaps the most important thing that we could learn 
from the Soviet Union is what a social goal and purpose 
does to human living. The difference between the Soviet 
young people and those of our country is not simply that 
they have a job, but they have a creative purpose. They 
know where they are going, they know why, and they 
know how. This gives life a meaning. 


Testing a generator in the Rion Hydro-Electric Station which 

began operations in August with a capacity of 47,500 kilowatts, 

supplying power to the big industrial plants built in the Georgian 
Soviet Republic. 
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SOVIET MUSIC 


By ASHLEY PETTIS 


HE new proletarian music which has sprung into 

existence so spontaneously since the revolution of 
1917, is a most significant and complete expression of the 
new social order. In line with the Soviet attitude toward 
all art, whether of the theatre, painting, literature or 
music, the new proletarian music attempts to express the 
hopes, ideals and aspirations of the masses. It is 
reflective of their lives, expressive both of the vitality of 
collective labor and of the struggles and aims of the 
proletariat. 

As all material forces are organized for the develop- 
ment of the new social order, so the people, through the 
various factory and workers’ units, are organized, not 
only for hearing productions of new and old music, but 
especially for participating in the performance of new 
works, both those of recognized composers and students 
of composition. The part played by Soviet musical 
organizations, or collectives, among workers and in 
the Red Army, in choral groups and orchestras, is a vital 
factor in imbuing the masses with the conception of 
music as an integral part of their lives, unique in the de- 
velopment of the art. 

The Marxian attitude toward the training of the young 
composer is worthy of analysis. Since the composers who 
have grown up under the Soviet regime, are, by the tre- 
mendous force of circumstances and the actualities of 
their new life, imbued with a spiritual quality in direct 
antithesis to the emotions characteristic of the music of 
old Russia, their training must of necessity be of a nature 
which assists to the fullest extent in the attainment of a 
technical proficiency affording the greatest freedom and 
skill in the expression of their new world of thought and 
feeling. The edict which had been passed in the earlier 
stages of the Soviet Republic, requiring the conformance 
of all composers to the spirit of Marxian principles, was 
revoked, being considered an unnecessary curtailment of 
the freedom of the creative musician. 


The Soviet Government not only prepares performers, 
critics and composers in the many splendid and highly 
organized music schools, but sees that competent and 
gifted musicians have relief from economic problems 
during creative periods as well as adequate performances 
of completed works and finally, publication of new com- 
positions deemed worthy. As a special inducement to 
creative musicians, the government, through the musical 
branch of the publication society, commissions composers 
to write. A fixed sum is offered, 25 per cent of which is 
paid in advance. If the work upon being completed, is 
considered worthy, an additional 40 per cent is paid upon 
acceptance, and the balance upon publication. The work 
may be rejected, but the composer retains the initial 25 
per cent paynient. This advance permits the composer 
to devote his entire time to creation, without dissipating 
his energies in an attempt to earn his daily bread while 
doing creative work. 

The various ramifications of musical development are 
so numerous, that the ability of Soviet Russia to absorb 
its technically proficient musicians seems to be almost 
limitless. The various fields of well-organized musical 
endeavor constantly require instructors for schools of 
music which have grown up throughout Soviet Russia; 












Leonid Sobinov and Nezhdanova, who have recently celebrated 

their 35th and 30th anniversaries as grand opera singers, with 

Stanislavsky, famous theatrical director. They have been awarded 
the Order of Lenin. 


radio announcers and artists, musical workers for the 
organization and presentation of programs for the col- 
lectives; musicians for the formation and leadership of 
instrumental and choral ensembles in connection with the 
workers’ units, and the discovery of talent among 
workers; not to mention the need for proletarian com- 
posers, performers, etc., to produce new and old works, 
and to present them in the great number of opera houses 
and concert halls. 

The great increase in the demand for publications on 
music since the Revolution attests to the growing interest 
in art in Soviet Russia. Musical criticism is also from a 
non-technical point-of-view, and endeavors to show how 
music helps to organize the masses; and in the analyses of 
works of preceding periods, the social aspects of the works 
and the relation of the composers and their output to the 
epochs which produced them, are pictured. 


Copies of proletarian songs are issued in pamphlet and 
sheet-music form, and have an enormous circulation, at 
nominal cost, among the masses. These popular works in 
small form are, from the Soviet point-of-view, not to be 
considered artistically inferior to the works of composers 
in larger forms, such as the symphony and opera. 

Although there were revealed certain fundamentals of 
social, economic and artistic life, during my sojourn in 
Soviet Russia, in retrospect my most vivid impressions 
take form as pictures of masses, composed of individuals: 
with enormous vitality, determination and hope, finding 
outlet for their new spirit, not only in work, but in many 
forms of expression, the most vital of which seems to 
be music. The final confirmation of this impression 
reached me in Berlin, just after my return from Moscow, 
when I listened to a broadcast of the celebration of the 
revolution, from the Red Square in Moscow. Again, as 
at first, sounds assailed my ears; the sounds of vast 
masses reverberating through the ether; speeches of ora- 
tors, the shouts of individuals and the bells of the 
Kremlin, mingling together in chaotic cacaphony. These 
sounds were gradually dispelled by the magnificent sing- 
ing of vast crowds, to the accompaniment of great 
orchestras. 





Ashley Pettis has organized a program of Russian 
music to be given December 10, at the auditorium of 
City College, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, New 
York City, for the benefit of the New Masses. The 
American-Russian String Quartet and the Freiheit 
Gesang Verein will be heard. 
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SOVIET SCIENCE SERVES THE WORKERS 


By S. J. WHITE 


Technical Chairman of the Technical 
Bureau, Affiliated with the F.S.U. 


Science is defined in the Soviet Union as “the most rational 
utilization of the forces of nature to serve the well-being of man.” 
It is from this viewpoint that scientific research is carried on there. 
Scientific investigation is a fundamental activity in the U.S.S.R., 
and carried on with the same degree of thoroughness in planning 
as is agriculture and industry. 

The thousands of different types of research carried on in hun- 
dreds of institutions throughout the country are coordinated under 
the direction of the “Scientific-Technical Section of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy.” This scientific base fixes appro- 
priations and the general directions of investigations, thus insur- 
ing no duplication of research and the elimination of gaps in the 
knowledge they are seeking. 

The All-Union Academy of Sciences, headed by Professor A. P. 
Karpinsky in Leningrad is the nerve center of a gigantic net- 
work of diversified scientific research institutes which are admin- 
istering to the vital and immediate needs of a growing Socialist 
society. The Academy’s influence, extending to all corners of the 
Soviet Union, has contributed definite knowledge of lasting value. 

























Left. A Soviet-built radio transmitting tube 
of 200,000 watts capacity. The largest Ameri- 
can tube has a capacity of 100,000 watts. 
The Soviet tube is cooled by 40 gallons of 
water circulating around its plate each 
minute. The cage is to protect the attendant 
from contact with the high voltage during the 
test. Professor P. Chizhevsky in his labora- 
tory; he is a biologist experimenting on the 
ionization of the atmosphere (charging air 
with electricity) for the purpose of improving 
the vitality of live stock. Left corner. This 
is a Sowet ultra-high frequency generator, 
built by the Radium Institute in Leningrad in, 
the attempt to split the atom. Below. The 
first Soviet-made 13-inch reflector, in the 
Abastuman Observatory in Georgia. Right 
corner. A peasant woman who has become a 
chemist in the laboratory of the Vologda 
Chemical Works, testing the purity of water. 
Right. The tripod holding the large ball is a 
machine for generating one million volts of 
static electricity, designed for use in the dis- 
integration of the atom. Students in a chemi- 
cal laboratory—the Soviet Union will soon be 
independent of scientists and engineers from 
the capitalist world. 


According to the second Five-Year-Plan, the Academy will spend 
$100,000,000 each year on the study of the nation’s productive 
forces. During Tsarist days the Academy never received more 
than $125,000 annually. 

Leningrad contains a cluster of the most important scientific 
institutions in the world. Foremost among these is the Physiologi- 
cal Institute, directed by the world famous Professor I. Pavlov, 
the physiologist, creater of the theory of “conditioned reflexes,” 
where extensive studies of the brain and related organs of animals 
is carried on. Professor Pavlov has demonstrated the materialistic 
origin of human and social habits and upset widespread beliefs in 
psychological science. 

The Physio-Technical Institute, headed by the famous Aca- 
demician Joffe, who has made startling discoveries in the phenom- 
ena of atomic action, is the center of research trying to penetrate 
the secret of the atom. The Institute is sub-divided into special 
departments, such as the Thermo-Technical Institute and the 
Electro-Technical Institute. Professor Sitnikov has invented what 
he calls an “ionic converter,” which is a form of transformer for 
converting alternating currents into direct currents, replacing the 
conventional rectifying methods. The scientists Sobolov and 
Gurevich have discovered new methods of prospecting for gas and 
oil and determining the quantity and extent of deposits. One of 
the laboratories of the Physio-Technical Institute has built a one 
million-volt generator of static electricity, following the design of 
the Graeff generator developed at Princeton University. 

Also in Leningrad is the Radium and Roentgen Institutes 
which are carrying on research into the mystery of the atom. 
The latter organization has built one of the largest X-ray tubes 
in the world. 


Research conducted by the Institute of the Brain has exploded 
the theory of higher and lower races and the superiority of the 
male brain over the female. 

At the Institute of Experimental Biology directed by Professor 
Koltsov where the control of sex is being studied, astonishing suc- 
cess has been achieved with many species of mammals. Professor 
Mueller conducting research there, is perfecting the transmutation 
of sex of several types of animals and germs through electrical 
method. 

In surgery Dr. Serge Judin has taken blood from people killed 
in accidents, preserved it in refrigerators and used it successfully 
for blood transfusions. Dr. Judin has perfected surgical methods 
for the treatment of stomach ulcers, with only two per cent mor- 
tality in over 1,500 operations. 

In agricultural research, Soviet scientists have made their most 
brilliant discoveries. Under the direction of the well-known 
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biologist N. E. Vaviloff, extensive agricultural research is carried 
on, through 350 experimental stations scattered throughout the 
U.S.S.R. from the polar to sub-tropical regions. Farms in 
the southern regions have been scientifically rationalized to 
produce three and four crops each year. An important develop- 
ment is the growth of rubber bearing plants, for which the Soviet 
Union has heretofore been entirely dependent upon imports. The 
second Five-Year-Plan already calls for the production of 20,000 
tons of pure rubber. 


An important part in the building of the new social order is the 
work of the All-Union Association of Scientists and Technicians 
for Assistance to Socialist Construction. This mass organization 
sends specialists into the field where they organize courses for 
farm workers and others, fighting side by side with the workers 
for the fulfillment of the re-construction program, solving directly 
on the job countless numbers of technical problems of fundamental 
importance. They maintain close connection with the Technical 
Aid Bureau of the F.S.U., to whom they have turned for aid on 
certain American technical methods. 


Contrary to the prevailing notion that science in the Soviet 
Union is on a purely utilitarian basis, extensive research is carried 
on in various fields that will not yield returns in so many rubles. 
The Historico-Archaeographical Institute carries on extensive re- 
search and exploration in anthropology and archaeology seeking 
to rebuild the past histories of the various races of the vast ter- 
ritories of the U.S.S.R. In the fields of higher physics, the Soviet 
scientists, without the mysticism of such bourgeois theorists as 
Milliken, Jeans and Eddington, reach into space with Soviet built 
telescopes, studying the origin of matter, learning the past and 
future of the universe, making checks and observations on the 
quantum theory—splitting the atom with a one million-volt genera- 
tor. The recent record-breaking flight of Soviet scientists into the 
stratosphere for purely scientific data, is but another indication 
of the high plane of Soviet scientific research, quite free from 
immediate commercial returns, 


Science in the Soviet Union has become the property of the 
masses of the peasants and workers. The mastery of science has 
become synonymous with the mastery of technique and brought 
with it a strong, unquenchable thirst for scientific information. 
In addition to numerous schools, special organizations are formed 
in every factory and on all state farms for scientific study. Cir- 
cles of inventors disseminate knowledge on a broad scale, seeking 
always labor-saving devices, better machines. Nowhere is scien- 
tific and technical knowledge prized as highly as in the U.S.S.R. 
A hundred thousand technical books and pamphlets are sold each 
week. 

Science under capitalism has for its object the increase of sur- 
plus value. An economy in production results in technological un- 
employment. Throughout the capitalist world today there is a 
reaction against science; a protest against machines and mass pro- 
duction. Capitalism curbs science, checks technological develop- 
ment. The Soviet Union on the other hand turns to science, is 
building more and better tools of production—which are collective- 
ly owned. Mechanization is on the increase; technical education 
is the order of the day. There is no technological unemploy- 


ment. Socialist production demands an increase in the tempo of 
scientific progress, because a successful Socialist society must rest 
on a scientific foundation, and because in a planned society there 
can be no “overproduction.” 
























Left. Professor 


Black Sea, studying Biology. 


Karpinsky, 
President of the Academy of 
Sciences, one of the scientists 
under the Tsarist regime who 
was among the first to extend 
his services to the workers 
under Soviet rule. Despite his 
age he is still active; he says 
that although he is an octo- 
genarian he is really only a 
komsomol, for he was reborn 
16 years ago. Right. Student 
and professor in an agricultural 
institute in Abkhasia on the 


RED PLEDGE 


Solemn Promise on Joining the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army 


1. I, a son of the toiling people, a citizen of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics, assume the name of warrior of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Army. 

2. Before the toiling classes of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the whole world, I undertake to bear this name 
with honor, to study military work conscientiously, and to guard, 
as the apple of my eye, the national and military property from’ 
damage and depredation. 

3. I undertake to observe strictly and steadfastly all the orders 
of the commanders appointed by the power of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government. 

4. I undertake to refrain and to deter my comrades from all 
acts lowering the dignity of a citizen of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and to direct all my actions and thoughts 
towards the great aim of the emancipation of all toilers. 

5. I undertake to come forward at the first call of the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government in defense of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics against all dangers and attempts on the part 
of all its enemies and to spare neither my strength nor my very 
life in the struggle of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for 
the cause of Socialism and the brotherhood of all peoples. 

6. Should I deviate by evil intent from this, my solemn promise, 
then may general scorn be my lot and may the stern hand of 
Revolutionary Law punish me. 





DEFINITIONS 


U.S.S.R.—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Soviet—Council; assembly. 

October Revolution—The Revolution which took place on October 
25, 1917, old style, or Nov. 7, new style. Prior to the Rev- 
olution, the Russian calendar was the old Julian calendar, 
while most countries used the non-correct Gregorian calen- 
dar, adopted in the XVI Century which is 13 days in ad- 
vance of the Julian. 

Piatiletka—The Five-Year Plan, from piat let, five years. 

Gosplan—State Planning Commission. 

Pioneer—A member of the Pioneer Organization, for children of 
6 to 14 years of age. 


Komsomol—Member of 
Youth. 


Udarnik—Shock brigader, a rank and file leader, a worker of 
hand or brain who distinguishes himself in factory, mine, 
collective farm or office; an honorary labor title for extraor- 
dinary attainment. 





Komsomols—League of Communist 


Kulak—Literally—fist, meaning close-fisted person, one who ex- 
ploits or takes advantage of others; a folk term for a rich 
grabbing peasant. 


Kolhoz—Collective Farm from the Russian Kolectivnoe Khozia-. 
istvo. 

Kolhoznik—A member of a collective farm. 

Sovhoz—State Farm from the Russian Sovetskoie Khoziaistvo. 
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THE F.S.U. NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Our first National Convention is taking place in New York City on January 26, 27 and 
28, 1934. The call to this convention is being sent to tens of thousands of workers, farmers, 
intellectual and professional organizations throughout the country. This convention will 
be a gigantic mass congress of all who are friends of the Soviet Union. Our call is a 
broad one and will be supported by thousands of delegates. Today, with recognition of the 
Soviet Union by the government of the U. S. an accomplished fact, the sympathy for the 
Soviet Union is tremendous, while at the same time the danger of interventionist war against 
the Soviet Union is greater than ever. These two factors make it imperative that the 
convention be made a great success. A mass force must be created that will defend the 
workers’ fatherland. To insure a successful congress every possible organization must be 
approached, made to understand the seriousness and importance of this convention, and 
must be urged to participate by sending delegates. Start the convention campaign at once, 
and carry it out energetically. Broad support, particularly of Socialist Party members, 
and A. F. L. trade unionists, must be obtained. Most important of all, this campaign 
should be utilized to broaden the mass base of the F.S.U. by securing thousands of new 
members, and many collective affiliations. During this campaign our literature sale can 
be broadened and the sale of Soviet Russia Today increased so that it really has a mass 
circulation. The tasks as set before us are great. Nevertheless only by fulfilling these 
tasks, can we really help the Soviet workers in their task of peaceful Socialist construction. 


1. Solomanidin, representative of the Stalin Auto Plant in the historic Moscow— 
Kara Kum run of 7,000 miles which proved the quality of Soviet-made trucks and 
autos. 2. The Banner of the Camel, won by the small-parts department of the 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant as a prize (?) for lagging behind all other departments of 
the factory. 3. New type 
Soviet-made motorcycle built 
for speed and endurance. 4. 
Teplyakova, tennis champion of 
the U.S.S.R. 5. The chief of 
the political section of the Ma- 
chine-Tractor Station of a col- 
lective farm, discussing farm 
problems with a worker in the 
fields. 6. Nikita Isotov ts 
known throughout the U.S.S.R. 
as a hero of the mines. He is 
a Donbas coal miner who has 
given an example of heroic 
shock brigade work to millions 
of Soviet workers, in organiz- 
ing work in his mine so that the 
maximum result was obtained 
with the minimum of effort, 
fulfilling the quota set by the 
plan, 200 per cent. He ts shown 
at home with his family. 7. 
A young Komsomol leader— 
the daughter of Emelyan Yaro- 
slavsky, chairman of the Soviet 
Atheist Society. 8. Yonkina, 
gardener for the All-Union 
Transport Trust, with her 
prize cabbages. 9. Two kol- 
hozniki of a collective farm in 
the Kalmyk Republic, showing 
the difference between daily 
earnings in 1932 (1% kilograms 
of wheat) and 1933 (12% kilo- 
grams). 10. Yusheva of Tula, 
won a woman's bicycle race 








EXHIBITION ON U.S.S.R. 


In conjunction with the first National Convention of the F.S.U. to be held in New York, 
on January 26, 27, 28, there will be an exhibition covering various aspects of industrial, 


agricultural and cultural life in the Soviet Union. The committee in charge of the 


exihbition appeals to all tourists and others who have objects of interest from the Soviet 
Union to lend such material for the exhibition. All material displayed will be credited to 
the lender and returned in good condition. 


As soon as .the exhibition is assembled, a 
small folder will be issued on it. 


It is planned to make part of the exhibition permanent 


and available to all organizations and lecturers on the Soviet Union, through SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 








The National Office has a number of excellent exhibits of photes and posters of the 


Soviet Union which are available to all organizations. These can be obtained for a small 


lee to cover postage, etc., varying according to the size of the exhibit. The photos are ‘ eq 
ounted on heavy cardboard, 24 by 30 inches. Posters vary in price from 15 to 50 cents. 
Branches of the Friends of the Soviet Union and other organizations are urged to arrange 


xhibits. For further information write the Exhibition Committee of the F.S.U., 80 East 
llth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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between Moscow, Leningrad and Tula last month, 11. Makhutdikov, chairman 
of the collective farm “Bakhta,” in the Tartar republic, presenting Nastaria 

Pietukhova with a calf for her shock brigade work in the harvest. 











WE ARE FORGING AHEAD 


A Letter from an American Welder at the Giant 
Metallurgical Plant in the Urals 


Magnitogorsk, USSR. 


Dear Comrade Editor: 


Magnitogorsk is fighting her way steadily forward toward being 
a Socialist steel city. 

There are three blast furnaces working at Magnitogorsk; and 
the fourth is to be blown on December 15th of this year, There 
are two open hearth furnaces working and the next two will pro- 
duce steel this year, The blooming mill is working; four bat- 
teries of coke ovens are working; the chemical works has started 
production in some units, 

The blast furnaces are producing fairly well, averaging some- 
what under 1,000 tons a day per furnace. A 24-foot blast furnace 
is a very big and complicated unit; workers who for the most 
part were illiterate shepherds on desolate steppes until three or 
four years ago, are running this blast furnace to a great extent; 
and they make mistakes, but they are learning very fast. Every 
month shows a decided improvement in iron production; just as 
each furnace is much better made and more efficiently made than 
the one before. 

Open hearth production has been very good, averaging just 
under 300 tons per furnace per day. This is as good as a similar 
furnace would give in the U. S. A. Coke oven production is very 
good, except for the fact that there is about 15 per cent that does 
not come up to specifications. This percentage is decreasing every 
month, 

The blooming mill is working its first month; and working 
without any control figures so that it is hard to say how things 
are going there. One interesting and sad fact about the blooming 
mill is that for several weeks after the mill started production 
the machinery only worked one shift, because there were only 
enough men who could run this complicated machinery to form 
one crew. But those who knew how were kept busy teaching 
others so that after about three weeks the machinery was work- 
ing two shifts; and now it is working all the time. 


By far the largest part of the work at Magnitogorsk is going 
into construction, not production. Here is what still has to be 
built; and it is all to be built according to the plan, by 1936: 
Four more blast furnaces, total 8 furnaces; four more coke bat- 
teries, total 8 batteries (every battery has 50 ovens) ; forty-four 
more open hearth ovens, total 48 ovens; two new power stations, 
total 3 stations; a complete chemical combinate for utilization of 
coke oven and blast furnace by-products; a total of three bloom- 
ing mills; a whole series of rail, plate and special shape rolling 
mills. In addition to this there is the ore mine which is equipped 
with some drilling machinery and a great many steam and electric 
shovels, and a very complicated railroad system, which is just in 
the process of being electrified. 


Workers are keenly interested in the progress made in the build- 
ing up of Socialist industry, and in the production problems of 
that industry, because it is a workers’ industry and the products 
belong to and go to the workers, But we are also very much 
interested in something else; that is how the workers are living, 
who make and run this giant. 

We are not only building the basis of a Socialist society for our 
children or grandchildren, but we are constantly improving our 
own conditions at the same time. 

Over a little hill from the valley in which the main part of 
Magnitogorsk is located, the Socialist City, Sotz-Gorod, is being 
built. Here there are already 10,000 workers and their families 
living, in clean concrete and brick three and four-story apart- 
ment houses, with plenty of window space; kitchens and bath; 
parks and flower gardens; bus and train connections to and from 
work, Every month hundreds of workers and their families are 
taken out of the temporary wooden barracks and moved into 
Sotz-Gorod. Most of these workers, until a few years ago, lived 
in mud huts, or in village shacks; and some, like the nomadic 
Kirghiz, in skin tents. 

Go into Uraltorg, the Ural Trading Organization store. Here 
clothes and musical instruments are being sold; and here in the 
Soviet Union the workers have jobs and money to buy. The 
old bast sandals are disappearing very fast from Magnitogorsk. 

Walk through the streets and you will find many children’s 
gardens, where working mothers leave their children while they 
are at work. 


Go to the factory dining rooms where the workers go at noon 
time to eat a hot two or three-course meal which costs from 
25 to 50 cents. 

And what wages do the workers get? I am an electric welder, 
working piece work, and my pay last month was 366 rubles 
($185), plus 50 rubles which was my share of the 15,000 rubles 
given as premium to the workers who worked on the repairs 
on blast furnace No. 1 and finished the repairs on time, by the 
plan. 

The workers of Magnitogorsk can see from day to day the 
results of their work, in concrete improvement of their conditions. 

But we must not stop here; we must also criticize. We have 
much yet to do. You will see beggars in Magnitogorsk. Mostly 
old men who do not care to work, who would rather live badly 
and not work. But if they want to they can go to any one of a 
dozen places in Magnitogorsk, and get a job in five minutes. 

Unskilled labor is not nearly as well paid as skilled labor, and 
this is according to the Six Points of Comrade Stalin. The old 
Russian muzhik was and still is lazy. If he can make as much 
digging ditches as a skilled worker makes, then where is the 
Soviet Union going to get the machinists and tool makers, chem- 
ists and engineers that it needs? For this reason those who study 
and who become skilled have better conditions all around. But 
this like the dictatorship of the proletariat, is a temporary ex- 
pedient of this transition period. 


You will find many lines in Magnitogorsk—in stores, at the 
movies, in the dining rooms. This is the result of three conditions. 
In the first place there is not too much of anything in the Soviet 
Union, The country is straining with construction and there is 
very little surplus; there is enough so that everyone who works 
gets enough, but not much more. In the second place, Magnito- 
gorsk is connected with the rest of the Union by a single track 
railroad line and pig iron and coal go first. Third and most im- 
portant, distribution is often badly organized. Bureaucracy is 
still present and against this every class-conscious worker fights 
with all his energy, through the Party cleaning; through the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection; through the trade unions; 
and even through the O.G.P.U. 

But things are constantly improving. The second railroad line 
to Cheliabinsk will be finished this year. Bureaucrats are being 
put back where they belong—back at the bench, or in the ditch, 
or at the machine, to get reeducated—and then perhaps to be 
put back in administrative positions. 

We are forging ahead, and not slowly. 

With fraternal greetings to American steel workers, 


Jack Scott. 





Magnitogorsk workers walking along the railroad that connects 
with Kuznetsk and the Trans-Siberian Railroad. There has been 
a lot of railroad construction in Central Asia and the Far East. 
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WILL JAPAN ATTACK THE U.S.S.R.? 


By GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON 


ALLYING around the slogans, “For rice and land,” 
more than 100 million peasants and workers living 
in the Soviet districts of China, are again defeating the 
faithful scavenger of international imperialism—the 
Kuomintang army now launched on their sixth campaign 
against the Chinese Soviets. Five successive times the 
Chinese Soviets administered decisive defeats to the 
Kuomintang armies, gaining more territory and support 
of the inhumanly exploited and oppressed Chinese 
workers, peasants and soldiers. Undeterred, Chang Kai 
Shek, in an effort to retrieve himself with the imperialist 
war mongers and to justify the heavy loans they have 
extended, embarks once again in a bloody war of suppres- 
sion of the only anti-imperialist force in China—the Red 
Army of the Chinese Soviets. 

The United States, despite hypocritical pacificist 
phrases, supports Chang Kai Shek’s war to the tune of 
20 twin-motored Ford bombing planes and 36 other 
planes, and large supplies of ammunition, plus a 50 mil- 
lion dollar loan. Great Britain’s support with ammuni- 
tion and money, comes to 100 million dollars; Italy lends 
her support with a great number of bombing planes; 
Fascist Germany with military advisers; while the im- 
perialist League of Nations sends Dr. Rajchman as tech- 
nical advisor to Nanking. In an editorial comment in the 
China Daily News (British owned) it was suggested, “air 
bombardments have been the effective methods of sup- 
pressing the Indian revolutionary movement by the 
British and, therefore, should be employed by Nanking 
in the anti-red campaign.” 


While British and French imperialists strengthen their 
hold upon other sections of China, in the north, Japan 
continues her imperialist policy of Asiatic expansion, 
aided by the Kuomintang, which rejects the proposals of 
the Chinese Soviets for a united war against Japan, lead- 





ing in the dismemberment of China and the imperialist 
attack on the Soviet Union. 

Since September, 1931, Japan has occupied Manchuria, 
Jehol, Chahar and the northern part of Hopei. Despite 
the fact that Japan’s budget for armaments has practically 
bankrupted the country, her Manchurian adventure con- 
tinues unabated. Expansion to the north and south con- 
tinues at a mad pace. Japan is carrying out the 1927 
Tanaka plan for the acquisition of a vast Asiatic empire, 
and its preparation for an attack on the Soviet Union. 

“Another dream of Japanese imperialism was realized 
today as the first train direct from Changchun (Man- 
churia) to the shores of the Sea of Japan moved along 
the new route to Seishin, Korea.” (New York Times, 


(Continued on next page) 





Above. Kazak workers on the Turk-Sib Railroad. Below. Three 
Soviet employees on the Chinese Eastern Railway. Left. A group 


of Soviet railroad work- 










ers and officials on the 
Trans-Siberian line 
which connects with the 
Chinese Eastern, threat- 
ened by Japanese 
imperialism. 
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JAPAN AND THE SOVIET UNION 
(Continued from page 13) 


October 15.) Another dream which Japanese imperialism 
is trying to realize is the seizure of the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway jointly owned by the Soviet Union and China. 
In an attempt to render the railway worthless, which up 
to Japan’s invasion of Manchuria had been profitably 
operated, and to justify her seizure of the line, Japan has 
instigated “bandit” attacks upon the Chinese-Eastern. 
The Soviet Government has repeatedly called the attention 
of Japan to the violation of its promises to protect the 
C, E. R. in Manchuria. More than 3,000 cases of attacks 
on trains of the Chinese-Eastern Railway, including 
wholesale arrests, the murder of 56 employees, the 
wounding of 825, the tearing up of 4,000 meters of the 
permanent way, the destruction of 50 locomotives, 958 
passenger cars and 855 freight cars, etc., have taken place 
since 1930, nearly half of these attacks being carried out 
by the Manchukuo guards entrusted with the protection 
of the line and traffic. 

The Soviet Government, to remove a constant cause of 
friction which the dual management of the railway in- 
volved, repeatedly offered it for sale, first to China, later 
with Japan acting as official intermediary for Manchukuo. 
Japan offered one-fifth of its actual value, secretly plan- 
ning to capture it by force of arms instead. 

During these negotiations Japan built strategic mili- 
tary railways to transport troops to cut off Vladivostok 
and the whole of the Maritime Province from the rest 
of the U.S.S.R. Japan is building hard-surfaced roads 
over which troops can march to seize the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. Japan is also busily developing the port of 
Seishin in Korea in an attempt to capture the trade of 
Vladivostok and to facilitate the landing of troops and 
war supplies. 

Japanese imperialism is developing Manchuria as the 
base for the war against the U.S.S.R. More than twenty 
airdromes have been built in Mukden, Chinchow, Tsitsi- 
har, Changchen, Kirin and other places since the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria. Military forces are increased 
under the guise of Japanese emigration. More than ten 
new routes have been opened for military transportation ; 
the construction of naval harbors, a large scale arsenal 
and more barracks are planned. The Japanese naval 
authorities built, under the name of Manchukuo, an 
Amur River fleet, consisting of small-model, high speed 
cruisers and chasers which have no other purpose or use 
than for the attack on the Soviet Union. 

The recent publication of the Hisikari documents by 
the Soviet Government exposed these plans, giving un- 
questionable details and dates for the intended seizure of 
the Chinese-Eastern Railway by Japan worked out jointly 
with the Manchukuo authorities. This brought forth the 
usual bland denials from the Japanese Foreign Office. 
“The Soviet Government is on record as the sole State in 
the world that has called Japan’s Manchurian bluff, by a 
revelation of diplomatic documents without parallel in 
history.” (New York Times, October 21.) 

The brazen provocations of Japan in her attempts to 
embroil the Soviet Union into a war become more glaring 
every day. Her depredations on the Chinese-Eastern 
‘Railway, the flight of Japanese airplanes over Soviet 
territory, the invasion of Soviet waters by Japanese fish- 
ing vessels, have brought sharp notes of protest from the 

Soviet Foreign Office. 


CPABHHIE ABA HTOFA! 
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Comparison of blast furnaces in operation in the U.S.S.R. and in 
the capitalist world. 1928 and 1933; U.S.S.R. (black); U. S. A. 
France and England. Each figure stands for 10 blast furnaces. 
The chart shows that in 1928 there were 70 active blast furnaces 
in the Soviet Union; in 1933 this had increased to 110. In the 
U. S. A., the number of active blast furnaces decreased from 200 
in 1928 to 90 in 1933. In the Soviet Union, progress; in the 
capitalist world, decline. 


Russian White Guards interpreting Japan’s insolent 
provocations as tantamount to a declaration of war against 
the U.S.S.R. have openly offered their services in return 
for arms and equipment for war against the Soviet Union, 


under the leadership of the notorious White Guard bandit, 


Semyonov. At a congress in August, 1933, held in 
Kuanchengtsu in Manchuria, White Guard delegates 
started a fascist political organization to seize power in 
Russia. They have the protection and help of the Japa- 
nese in Manchukuo. Along the line of the Chinese- 
Eastern, Soviet workers are rapidly being replaced by 
White Guards, while arrests and the forcible entry into 
the homes of Soviet officials and workers continue un- 
abated, despite Japanese apologies and promises. 

The recognition of the Soviet Union by the United 
States may serve as a check to further Japanese aggres- 
sion in the Far East. But Japan is committed to a pro- 
gram of imperialist expansion, and the military-fascist 
clique in power have declared that Japan is too deeply 
embroiled to stop now. They may decide on a policy of 
“now or never” and attack in the immediate future. John 
Strachey predicts that Great Britain will join Japan in a 
war against the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union has proved more than once its sin- 
cerity and perseverance in its struggle for the mainten- 
ance of peaceful relations with other countries. As 
Molotov has declared, “The Soviet Union will continue 
to pursue this policy, keeping before its eyes the fact that 
the consolidation of peace is not only in the interests of 
the workers and toilers of the Soviet Union but also in 
the interests of workers in all countries.” And to all 
those sincerely opposed to war, the peace policy of the 
U.S.S.R. and the defense of the Chinese masses against 
imperialist slaughter, must gain the utmost support. 





Americans who want to correspond with a Russian can write to 


Peter R. Nikiforov 
Bashkiriya Republic, Ufa, Blagoveschensky Works 
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BOLSHEVIK STEEL 


By WALT CARMON 


UT of blast furnace No. 2 in the Kuznetsk steel plant . 
in Stalink, the fiery metal pours like maddened wild 
horses. It flows steadily for a moment, then it leaps again 
with a terrific power. 

Five men move steadily skimming the slag, banking up 
the earth along the edge of the golden river. 

His cap flopping over his face to protect it from the 
terrific heat, perspiration streaming from him, Ivan 
Vorokhov commands every move. 

Vorokhov is the furnace keeper. Over him is engineer 
Sabanov. Also a foreman. But it is Vorokhov who 
breaks the clay opening when the furnace is to be tapped. 
He and his brigade supervise the dangerous flow until 
250 tons of molten iron are safely trapped in large ladles. 
Vorokhov’s brigade aims the gun that shoots the clay into 
the mouth of the furnace when the flow has stopped. 

Vorokhov is 27 years old. He came to Stalinsk from 
Dniepropetrovsk. His folks were peasant artisans, They 
dyed wool for the neighborhood of Metyslav, in the Orsha 
district, in White Russia. 

Vorokhov had only two and a half years of schooling. 
He was 20 years of age when the revolution gave him 
his chance. 

Men were needed for socialist construction. 
work running an electric crane. With it came an oppor- 
tunity to go to school. For two years he studied blast 
furnace production, graduating in 1931. Volunteers were 
asked from among the graduates for the construction of 
the new Soviet steel giant rising in Siberia. This was 
how Vorokhov came to Stalinsk. 

He did not become a furnace keeper in one leap. Pri- 
marily because there was no furnace to keep. The 
Kuznetsk steel plant had to be built first. So Vorokhov 
rolled up his sleeves and worked on the construction of 
blast furnace No. 2. When it began to pour metal he was 
a first helper. Soon he became furnace keeper. 

Vorokhov and his brigade are the second best of eight 
brigades. They have been together from the beginning: 
Abenov, a young Kirghiz; Slesarenko and Bobrov, two 


He got 










Vorokhov, shock 
brigader at Kuznetsk. This is an 
airplane view of the stadium for 
Stalinsk worker-sportsmen now 
under construction. 





Ukrainians; Yurin, a Russian Siberian ; and Demchenko, 


a Russian. All udarniks. 

Vorokhov knows his comrades, likes them. They swear 
by Vorokhov. They assure us that among the eight bri- 
gades his will soon be the first in socialist competition. 

Vorokhov is “preparing himself” to go up another step 
in the mastery of technique. He is taking a three-year 
course which will make him a blast furnace foreman 
Then there will be only one step more to become a shiit 
engineer. 

He is married. His young wife and a nine month old 
baby live in a new two-room kitchenette apartment in the 
socialist city. His wife works in a factory kitchen. 

Vorokhov reads the “Pravda,” and “Izvestia,” of Mos- 
cow, and “Bolshevik Steel,’ published in Stalinsk. He 
also reads novels: Gorky and Sholokhov are his favorite 
authors. He would like to read more fine literature, he 
likes it. But he has so little time. He studies after work 
and most of every free day. 

Of course, he is no robot. He likes the movies and 
goes as often as he can. And he has his friends as well. 
Most of these are old cronies from Dniepropetrovsk. 
Night before free day, and other times on occasion, they 
gather to discuss over endless glasses of tea, their mutual 
interests—the home town, their work in the new city. 
They discuss political problems raised in the day’s press or 
at school. And sometimes, he tells us, they bring a man- 
dolin or a guitar to liven up the evening. These are very 
human people. 

So life goes—not so badly. “Nitchevo,” Vorokhov 
says: “We have our work. We also study and we have 
lived much worse. In fact it was worse only last year. 
Every day life improves. Come around to visit us again 


(Continued on page 18) 
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-IN THE CAMP OF THE ENEMY 


By JULES KARSTEIN 


TODAY is a weekly magazine published by Vincent Astor 
and edited by Raymond Moley, ex “brain trust” member of the 
Roosevelt cabinet. The first issue of this magazine carries a 
smug “open letter” by Moley to Maxim Litvinov. 

Litvinov, representative of the workers’ government of the 
Soviet Union, has achieved for the Soviet workers’ numerous 
peace pacts and trade treaties. He is conceded to be the out- 
standing diplomat in the world today, with all the growing power 
of the U.S.S.R. behind him. Mr. Moley’s experience as repre- 
sentative of American capitalism was brief and embarrassing. 
Mr. Moley is now an ex because of conflict with Cordell Hull 
and a series of blunders the most notable of which was committed 
at the London Economic Conference, for which he was repudiated 
by his own government. 

This ex-brain-truster whose brains apparently couldn’t be trusted 
undertakes to tell Litvinov how he and the Soviet Government 
must behave. It is a masterpiece of cheek and stupidity. 

And here’s my idea of how another article in this precious 
journal was born: 

Mr. Astor: “We want an article on Litvinov, the Bolshevik, 
you know. You seem best suited to do it. How long since 
you’ve been to Russia, Mr. Levine?” 

Mr. Levine: “I was there in 1924.” 

Mr. A.: “Do you know Litvinov?” 

Mr. L.: “Well, no; but I’ve seen pictures of him and I knew 
someone who knew him 9 years ago.” 

Mr. A.: “Fine. Let’s have a 3,000 word article on Litvinov 
and have it here by tomorrow.” 

The article reaches a new low for subtle but venomous distortion 
and slander. 

The arrival of Litvinov to this country precipitated a veritable 
flood of misinformation about the Soviet Union in the capitalist 
press. For a week in the World Telegram, Forrest Davis regaled 
his readers with a series of articles about the Soviet Union. The 
only possible way Mr. Davis could have got more cockeyed mis- 
information into his story was by making it longer. At the end 
of the week, Mr. Davis’ reservoir of slander ran dry and at the 
bottom of his last article we read: Next Week: A New Series 
of Articles on WHISKEY, Bottled in Bond, by Earl Sparling. 

For years the editor of the New York Daily News has written 
editorials that should have left the judges of the Pulitzer Prize 
no room for choice. His editorials on foreign affairs particularly 
have been gems. On the Soviet Union he is an outstanding 
authority. He has never visited the Soviet Union, and this makes 
him an ideal person to discuss it. Will Durant and Carveth Wells 
handicapped themselves somewhat by visiting the Soviet Union 
for a couple of months. Isaac Don Levine having been away for 
nine years does a better job. The editorial writer of the News, 
however, has never been there. This gives him an objective slant. 

Here are his views on the situation today: 

President Roosevelt is acting with great wisdom in this crisis.... 
He is moving to put Russia on an exact equality with Japan.... 
Thus, neither Japan nor Russia will have an extra claim on us.... 
We will be in a position to supply both of them with whatever 
materials they may need to destroy each other. (In plain words, 
let’s get rid of two enemies at once.) 

Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, commenting upon Roose- 
velts letter to Kalinin, stated that it has always been the chief 
aim of Japanese foreign policy to bring about understanding and 
peace between the United States, the U.S.S.R., China and Japan! 
News Dispatch: Japanese Bombing Planes Fly Over Soviet 
Territory. Soviet employees of Chinese Eastern Railway arrested ; 
replaced by White Guards. Japan demands Soviet Union remove 
defensive forces from borders. 

The Three Little Pigs are squealing. They’re afraid of the 
Big Red Bear. Isaac Don Levine, Carveth Wells, and Will 
Durant, having spent a few months in the U.S.S.R., have written 
reams of poisonous bilge about the country of workers and 
farmers. 

Carveth Wells is an agent for the oil interests of Sir Henry 
Deterding. Sir Henry has been trying to foment a war against 
the Soviet Union for years. Those terrible Russians took the 
oil wells of the Soviet Union away from British imperialists and 
gave them to the workers, thus violating all the rules of civilized 
society. Carveth Wells is also an intrepid explorer. He has 
visited strange places. He has penetrated into the remotest corners 
of Parisian cafes and Berlin night clubs. There he learned the 


horrible truth about the awful Bolshies from Russian emigrés, 
who lost their God-given right to exploit the Russian workers and 
are still sore about it after 16 years. 

One camp of enemies writes about Red Imperialism and saving 
Christian civilization from Bolshevism and another camp about a 
“return to capitalism” in the Soviet Union, John Spargo, rene- 
gade “Socialist,” warns that the Bolsheviks are still plotting to 
hoist the Red flag over the White House, while others say that 
the Russians have forgotten all about the world revolution! 
There seems to be some confusion in the camp of the enemy. 





THE FAMILIES OF LARTSEV AND 
PANTUSHIN 


By L. ALEXANDROV 
International Publishers, 10 Cents 


The story of two collective farms built along Soviet lines is told 
in this pamphlet. The families of Lartsev and Pantushin, found- 
ers of “Trudovik” and “Nash Otvet” respectively, are incidental to 
the narrative, serving mainly to illustrate the amelioration of 
peasant living conditions under the new system. 

Though somewhat loosely related, the story of “Trudovik,” the 
collective established in the dull, desolate and remote village of 
Kazanovka in the Pitelinsk district, is highly dramatic. ‘“Trudo- 
vik” ‘must struggle for its very existence against the hostility of 
the Kulaks from without and the desertions of its weaker mem- 
bers from within before it can forge ahead to accomplishment. 
But in the four years that have passed since it started it has 
worked out its salvation and is on a paying basis. Social progress 
also has been made in the “liquidation” of illiteracy, the introduc- 
tion of machinery which reduces drudgery, the installation of 
crechés to free women for their share in the larger community 
life, and the eradication of religious superstition. 

The author stresses the fact that these two collectives are by no 
means exceptional and that their achievements are due entirely to 
the united efforts of “the illiterate farm hands of yesterday, poor 
peasants and middle peasants under the leadership of the Party 


organization. HAZEL KUNO. 





ONE RUSSIAN COUNTESS WHO IS 
““PRO-SOVIET”’ 


FIRST TO GO BACK by Irena Skariatana—Bobbs Merrill—$2.75 


A Komsommol acting as guide to a group of tourists is describ- 
ing relics of the ancient regime. They are in the museum of the 
revolution formerly the home of the titled aristocracy. Listening 
to this young communist, Irena Skariatana, observes that there is 
no bitterness or hatred in the girl’s voice. She cites historical facts 
with objective detachment. 

Just so. In the sixteen years of its existence the Soviet Union 
has compelled its irreconcilable enemies to yield before historical 
facts. The former Russian Countess who is the author of this 
book knew the Russia of the Tsars. She knew it from the point 
of view of the ruling class. She was in Russia during the revolu- 
tion; during the civil war and during the famine. She returns from 
her latest visit firmly convinced that the Soviet Union has achieved 
a great victory. In FIRST TO GO BACK she tells of this vic- 
tory. She too writes with cool detachment, merely citing historical 
facts. : 

“The Russia of 1933 is no more like pre-revolutionary Russia 
than day is like night.” Returning to her former home Irena 
Skariatana sees the homes of her old friends turned into rest 
homes for workers, museums, clinics. Her memories of the old, 
her reactions to the new make interesting reading. 

The book contains an exciting and vivid description of the 
November celebration in the Red Square of Moscow contributed 
by Victor F. Blakeslee, the authors’ husband who accompanied 
her. Mr. Blakeslee, a retired U. S. Naval officer, is also deeply 
impressed by the vigor and enthusiasm of the Soviet workers and 
what they have accomplished. 

Because the Countess has the old Russia as a criterion the book 
is particularly interesting and informative. The book is written 


in a lively, intimate vein. JULES KARSTEIN. 
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To All Organizations of Workers, Farmers, 
Intellectuals, Professionals: 


Sixteen years have passed since the establishment of the first 
workers’ state, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Sixteen 
stirring years, during which the Soviet workers and farmers have 
transformed one-sixth of the earth’s surface from a backward, 
semi-feudal country into a leading industrial country, where 
peasant individual has given way to large-scale collective farming. 
In these sixteen years the Soviet Union, alone among nations of 
the world, has eliminated unemployment, has created a vast and 
complete system of social insurance against illness, accident and 
old age, has emancipated woman, has established equality among 
the 150 national minorities in the U.S.S.R. 

Despite innumerable difficulties and handicaps, internal and 
external, the Soviet workers have raised their material and 
cultural standards far above those of Tsarist Russia. Wages 
have steadily risen, hours shortened, and general conditions of 
labor greatly improved. The record-breaking flight of the Red 
Army balloon 11.8 miles into the stratosphere serves as a symbol 
of victories in every field of human activity, not only in industry 
and agriculture but in science and art, in education and culture. 

During the past five years when industrial production in the 
Soviet Union has doubled, when unemployment has been abolished 
and every worker given economic security, production in the 
capitalist world has declined by half, unemployment has plunged 
millions into misery, and the impoverished masses are living on 
the verge of starvation. The National Recovery Act has not 
brought recovery to the United States. The struggles of the 
workers and farmers for relief, their resistance to wage cuts, 
their fight for unemployment insurance, have been met with 
brutal suppression. 


Fascism is sweeping over capitalist Europe. The gains made 
by European workers through decades of bitter struggle have 
been swept away, their organization suppressed, and every new 
effort to improve their conditions is met with fascist terror. 
Fascism offers no solution for the crisis. The press is filled with 
predictions of impending imperialist conflict. All of the major 
powers have increased their war budgets. Japan is threatening 
the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the conquest of 
Soviet Siberia. The Nazis in Germany proclaim their intention 
to make the Ukraine a German colony. The withdrawal of 
Germany from the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference signalizes the deepening of capitalist contradictions 
and imperialist rivalries. The capitalist world is seething with 
intrigue; each nation manoeuvers for commercial and military 
advantage. Among the countries of the world, the Soviet Union 
stands alone, a colossus of peaceful power. For sixteen years it 
has maintained despite provocations, a firm policy of peaceful 
Socialist construction. The Soviet Government is the only gov- 
ernment which has given proof of its sincere desire for peace 
by proposing immediate and complete disarmament and the signing 
of non-aggression pacts by all countries. The U.S.S.R. is the 
greatest force for peace on earth. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union devotes itself to the task of 
spreading the truth about the Soviet Union. It has counteracted 


Call to a National Convention of the Friends of the Soviet Union 


the slanders of its enemies. It had consistently demanded the 
unconditional recognition of the Soviet Government and calls 
upon the American masses to defend it against the growing 
danger of imperialist aggression. In order to carry out this 
purpose more effectively, to enlist the aid of additional thousands 
who support this program, the National Committee has called a 
national convention, to be held in New York City on January 


26, 27 and 28. 


Whether you are a worker, a farmer, an intellectual or profes- 
sional, your interests are tied up with the progress of Socialist 
construction. If you are opposed to war against the U.S.S.R.; if 
you believe that 162 million Soviet citizens have the right to build 
a new Classless society without interference, then your duty is to 
support the Friends of the Soviet Union, to help make this first 
National Convention a mass congress for the defense of the 
U.S.S.R., a means of developing a mass organized force for the 
support of the following program: 


For the Support of the Peace Policy of the Soviet Union. 

For the Right of the Soviet Masses to Build Socialism 
Without Interference. 

For the Defense of the Soviet Union Against Imperialist 
Aggression. 


We know that as a progressive organization you will support 
this program and we invite you to send delegates to our national 
convention. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ENDORSED BY: 


Roy Hudson 
Langston Hughes 
William N. Jones 
Howard Kester 
Mary Van Kleeck 
Corliss Lamont 
Margaret Lamont 
Katherine Lewis 
Robert Morse Lovett 
J. B. Matthews 
John Meldon 
Robert Minor 
Scott Nearing 

A. Overgaard 
William Patterson 
Phillip Raymond 
Jack Stachel 
Maxwell Stewart 
Genevieve Taggard 
Justine Wise Tulin 
Charles R. Walker 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 
Lewis Weinstock 
Susan H. Woodruff 
Albert Rhys Williams 
Walter Wilson 


Thomas R. Amlie 
Roger Baldwin 
Carleton Beals 
Alfred M. Bingham 
Frank Borich 
Bishop W. M. Brown 
Earl Browder 
Julien Bryan 

Ann Burlak 

George S. Counts 
Malcolm Cowley 
Edward Dahlberg 
H. W. L. Dana 
Floyd Dell 

James W. Ford 
Richard Farber 
William Z. Foster 
Waldo Frank 
Joseph Freeman 
Ben Gold 

Michael Gold 

Lem Harris 
Clarence Hathaway 
Donald Henderson 
Granville Hicks 
John Haynes Holmes 





F.S.U. ORGANIZATIONAL NOTES 


Philadelphia: Steps are being taken to realize the possibilities 
of creating a broader organization, which have always existed 
here. A new secretary and executive committee has been elected 
recently. Arrangements are being made for a series of lectures 
and film showings. The Kensington branch, of textile workers, 
and the South Philadelphia branch, are being reorganized. 

Baltimore: Two new branches have been formed and a strong 
campaign for delegates to the national convention is being made. 

Washington: A membership drive is on and this branch is 
seizing opportunities presented by recognition. 

New England: Recent reports indicate new life in this section. 
Stamford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Providence, Boston, Holyoke 
and Hartford are getting behind the convention campaign and 
starting membership drives. 


Cleveland: There have been several well-conducted campaigns 
here; White Guard activities have been exposed and combatted; 
new members recruited; the sale of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
increased. A strong delegation to the convention is expected from 
Cleveland. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles and San Francisco both report 
progress. L. A. especially has increased sales of S.R.T. and 
recruited new members. Despite the distance from New York 
we hope for a good California representation at the convention. 

To all F.S.U. Secretaries: Please send in more complete re- 
ports for publication in S.R.T. Send us names of Shock Brigaders 
—those who are proving themselves friends of the first workers’ 
republic in action—selling the magazine, recruiting new members, 
etc. 
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RECOGNITION 
(Continued from page 2) 


is far more powerful than Tsarist Russia, has a_ sobering 
effect upon the Japanese militarists planning a vast Asiatic empire. 
The Soviet people are for peace but they are not sentimental 
pacifists. They have consciously imposed hardships upon them- 
selves and have made heroic sacrifices, for the purpose of building 
in the shortest possible time a heavy industry capable of manu- 
facturing not only tractors but airplanes, tanks and other muni- 
tions of war. One of the significant achievements of the first 
Five-Year-Plan was the enormous strengthening of the defensive 
capacities of the U.S.S.R.—defense not of money-bags, but of 
the land of rising Socialism. The Soviet Union has proposed 
universal and immediate disarmament, and is sincerely ready to 
disarm whenever the other major powers will agree to do like- 
wise. Until then, the Red Army will be ready to defend Soviet 
soil from invasion. 

The threat of war is one of the primary difficulties in the 
building of Socialism. Therefore the Soviet Government has done 
everything possible to ensure peace. The Soviet Union is today 
a colossus of peaceful power among nations. Every time a 
capitalist government has recognized the Soviet Government, and 
the signing of each trade treaty and non-aggression pact, has 
been a triumph for the Soviet policy of peaceful socialist con- 
struction. The latest and greatest is recognition by the United 
States. It strengthens the Soviet Union in its struggle for peace, 
and particularly its struggle against the threatened invasion by 
Japanese imperialism. 

But recognition, peace treaties, non-aggression pacts do not 
prevent wars any more than fire insurance prevents fires. The 
basic underlying hostility of all capitalist nations to the land of 
Socialism remains. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union have played an important 
role in the struggle for recognition. Our job does not end with 
recognition accomplished; it is only beginning. The danger of 
imperialist attack is still a grave danger; there are still plenty of 
lies about the Soviet Union which must be answered. As the 
victories of socialist construction become more decisive, the 
struggle between the two opposing worlds of Socialism and 
capitalism becomes sharper. The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has numerous and powerful enemies; it needs more friends 
among the American workers, farmers and progressive elements 
of the middle-class. It is our job to make the first National 
Convention of the F.S.U. in January a mass congress for the 
defense of the Soviet Union. This is the contribution we can 
make to the preservation of peace, the continued maintainence 
of normal relations, the increased friendship of the American and 
Russian peoples, the international solidarity of labor which is the 
sharpest weapon against war. 


THE CANADIAN “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 


The Canadian Friends of the Soviet Union are to be con- 
gratulated on their magazine “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY.” 
The November issue (their third) shows considerable improve- 
ment in content and the larger number of photographs used gives 
a more lively appearance to the magazine as a whole. The con- 
fiscation of photographs and literature, as well as letters bearing 
a Soviet postmark by the Canadian customs and postal authorities, 
in trying to suppress information about the Soviet Union from the 
Canadian workers and farmers, imposes great difficulties upon 
the Canadian F.S.U. 

Undeterred by these difficulties, our Canadian friends will con- 
tinue to spread the truth about the Soviet Union through the 
medium of their magazine. And all American friends of the 








Four New York shock brigaders for S.R.T. Jack Wilkes, 

Marshall Shaw, Nat Cabot and Cuthbert Cooper, with the aid of 

Kate Brown and Tom Lewis, have sold over ten thousand copies 
of our magazine in the past four months. 





VASILIEV CALLS AT THE KREMLIN 
(Continued from page 3) 


of a long day. Fatigue pressed his body into his chair. At eight 
there was an important committee meeting and he needed to run 
over his report. He forgot everything. Tell him, he urged, what 
had their brigade uncovered to date. Vasiliev’s description was 
pointed, vivid. Unconsciously he rose from his chair, arms swing- 
ing in emphasis, when suddenly he heard something rip. Maxim 
chuckled. Abashed, he resumed his seat. He too had forgotten. 
Had Loginov noticed? 

It was seven before they wrung hands, made their departure. 
Not until he was getting into his overcoat did Vasiliev realize 
what he had done. He stopped short, overcoat half on, sleeves 
dangling. ‘Maxim, devil take it!” His friend tossed his scarf 
about his throat. What was wrong: they’d got what they came 
for, didn’t they? ‘“What’s wrong!” Vasiliev ejaculated. “Do 
you know, it went clean out of my mind. I turned my back full 
on Loginov. Damn it, he got an eyeful of my naked old ribs!” 
The wind raced to meet them, roaring, beating them back. Vasiliev 
sunk into his collar. Marie would surely chide him when she 
heard. Well, what of it? He and the others massed together, 
forcing the gusty northwester before them, down the runway. 


BOLSHEVIK STEEL 
(Continued from page 15) 





a few years from now and we'll show you what we have 
accomplished.” 

Meanwhile he’s concerned with his blast furnace. That’s 
the instrument on which he plays like an artist. 

“Our program,” he tells us, “is 250 tons.” 

“Yesterday we did 275 tons. Day before 343.” 

“Not bad, eh?” 

No, not bad. 

As I write this, from my window on a hill in Stalinsk, 
I can see the red glow from the blast furnace. I can also 
hear the roar which tells me that it is being tapped again. 
Red metal is flowing out of there like maddened wild 
horses. 

Ivan Vorokhov and his brigade will tame them. Each 
shift they prepare 250 tons of iron for the building of 
socialism. 

Not bad, eh? 

Stalinsk, West Siberia, October, 1933. 





TURKEY AND THE U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet Government sent a special commission headed by 
Klementi Voroshilov, People’s Commisar of the Army and Navy, 
to visit Turkey on the occasion of the celebration of the 10th an- 
niversary of the Turkish Republic, last month. 

The Turkish Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, thanked the Soviet 
Union as the first country with which the new Turkish Republic 
established friendly relations. “Throughout the 13 years of Turko- 
Soviet relations, there has never been a single moment when these 
relations were marked by any hitch or clouded by distrust of one 
side for the other,” he declared. Commenting upon his recent 
visit to the U.S.S.R., Ismet Pasha said, “I observed with my own 
eyes the great achievements of the Soviet Union in tremendous 
construction in the industrial, agricultural and cultural spheres.” 

Voroshilov in replying declared that the people of the Soviet 
Union felt “an enduring friendship for the Turkish people, sym- 
pathy with their struggle for independence and the peaceful con- 
struction of their national economy and their desire for peace and 
rest, their fight against imperialist intervention.” 

Voroshilov stated that the trade between the two countries is 
steadily increasing. There have also been close cultural relations 
and many engineers and scientists have been sent from the Soviet 
Union to Turkey whose aid has been of great value in developing 
that country. Mutual cooperation has been the basis of the peace- 
ful relations of the Soviet Union and Turkey for 13 years. 





Soviet Union are urged to forward correspondence and other 
material of help to them, to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, P. O. 
Box 332, Toronto, Canada. 
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THE WHITE GUARDS AND FASCISTS IN 
NEW YORK 


By LEON A. RUTMAN 


Since the coming of Hitler to power in Germany, the White 
Guard Russians everywhere are flocking to join the ranks of the 
fascists. Large detachments of Russians and Ukrainian White 
Guards are being specially trained in Germany for an invasion of 
the Soviet Ukraine. White Guard bands are being utilized by 
Japan in her plans for the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

In the United States the White Guards are closely cooperating 
with the fascist “Silver Shirts,” “Khaki Shirts,” “ Ku Klux Klan,” 
the National Civic Federation, and other American imitations of 
Hitler’s Brown Shirts. Thus our struggle against the White 
Guards here becomes an integral part of our struggle against 
fascism and for the defense of the Soviet Union. 

The New York District of the Friends of the Soviet Union has 
in the last few months, on several occasions succeeded in mobil- 
izing its membership and sympathizers in sharp counter-action 
against White Guard and Anti-Soviet Fascist reaction. 

A demonstration in front of the Menshevik headquarters at 
127th Street and 5th Avenue, on October 11, called by the Friends 
of the Soviet Union caused the postponment of the conference 
called by several White Guard and fascist organizations, including 
a group of socalled “Russian Socialists” for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the U. S. Government to aid the “starving” people of the 
Soviet Union and registering a protest against the “brutal Bolshe- 
vik regime.” 

Again on October 19 and Nov. 11, the Friends of the Soviet 
Union held counter demonstrations exposing the nefarious activi- 
ties of the numerous White Guard organizations, who redoubled 
their counter revolutionary activites on the eve of recognition. 

The crowning touch to the insolent actions of the White Guards 
culminated in their staging a parade in New York on November 
18th, the day that the press of the entire country and the world 
registered another victory of the workers’ state in establishing 
normal diplomatic relations with the United States. The White 
Guards, protected by hordes of police and detectives, marched in 
protest against the recognition of the Soviet Union by the U. S. 
The Friends of the Soviet Union, many of whom were brutally 
beaten and arrested by the police, succeeded in creating a hostile 
atmosphere, throughout the length of the parade against these 
White Guard enemies of the Soviet Union. 

Energetic converting of each move by the fascists into an ex- 
posure of their link with the imperialist plotters for preparation 
for war against the Soviet Union; training our membership to 
respond quickly for militant counter demonstrations; the widest 
distribution of literature, expusing the White Guard plotters, and 
spreading the truth about the achievements of the workers and 
peasants building a new Socialist society; energetic drives for an 
increased circulation of our magazine SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, these are the means employed by the New York District 
of the F.S.U., in combatting White Guard activities in this city. 












WEBSTER HALL 


119 East 11th St. New York City 








DR. WILLIAM BELL 
Official I. W. O. Optometrist 


106 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 
TOmpkins Square 6-8237 Hours: 10-7 P.M. 








Celebrate Recognition of the Soviet 
Union by Showing Soviet Films 


Soviet Cinema has long been recognized as the most artistic 
and educational in its field. 


16 MM. Films Can Be Shown in Any Club, Hall or Home 


Made on Safety Film. No fire permit necessary. 
See Latest 16 m.m. Garrison Release 


CAIN AND ARTEM 
based on the story by Maxim Gorky 


Write for information 


Garrison Film Distributors Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue, Room 810 New York City 








Let’s Be Square: Checkmating Russian 
Ballyhoo 


An expose of some recent articles on Russia published by the 
American press. 


Single copies 5 cents (Postage Ic extra). All lot orders postpaid: 
6 copies 25 cents, 13 copies 50 cents, 30 copies $1.00. 


One-Sixth of the World’s Surface 


“A very readable picture of some of the outstanding features of 
present-day Russia.”—Scott Nearing. 


Illustrated, $1.25 Postpaid anywhere in World 
Written and Published by 


RUSSELL WRIGHT, 6233 Forest Ave., Hammond, Ind. 





During the month of November, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
received subscriptions from Canada, Alaska and the Phillipine 
Islands. The growing and widespread interest in accurate news 
about the Soviet Union is reflected in the increasing circulation 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

Recognition of the Soviet Union is further proof of the irresis- 
tible force of the Soviet workers and farmers on their march 
to a classless society. It is a victory for the Soviet Peace policy. 

How will recognition affect the American worker? Will Soviet 
Russia be able to continue its peaceful Socialist construction 
unmolested? Does recognition remove the war danger? Why 
is the Soviet Union the biggest foreign market today? How does 
the Soviet worker live? How does Socialism work? 

You will find answers to these questions in the pages of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. The second Five-Year-Plan is now 
in full swing. The great economic, social and cultural achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union are discussed in this monthly pictorial 
by Americans who have recently visited the U.S.S.R. 

You don’t have to hang out your stocking for Christmas. Even 
if you still have one. Fill out the enclosed blank and mail to us. 
We'll do the rest. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
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BISHOP BROWN’S BOOKS 


My Heresy 


The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism 
Science and History 


Each 25 Cents 


Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 











ON UNDERSTANDING SOVIET RUSSIA 


By CORLISS LAMONT 
A New Pamphlet—2 Cents 
Bundle Orders—50 to 500—11'/. Cents 
Over 500—11'/, Cents 
Order All Literature From 
F.S.U. BOOK SERVICE, 80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TORGSIN 


orders enable your relatives in Soviet Russia to purchase 
all sorts of domestic or imported articles at low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below or their authorized agents 


Amalgamated Bank, N. Y. | R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Am-Derutra Transport Corp. Union Tours, Inc. 
American Express Co. World Tourists, Inc. 


Gdynia-American Line Hudson Co. National Bank, 
Hias Bayonne, N. J. 


Icor, Biro-Bidjan, Corp. The Pennsylvania Co., Phila. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. pawns cor apcapeneey — 
Public Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. malgama ave 
Bank of America, Calif. ings Bank, Chicago. 


in Soviet Russia 


there are Torgsin stores in over 1,000 localities. 
Torgsin orders may be sent to anyone, in any 
quantity. 





To cities that have no TORGSIN stores, Torgsin mails 
your order by parcel post. 


Prices 
reduced 


about 50 per cent GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE in U.S.A. 


961 Fifth Ave. 20% Fico) New York.N.V. 





A Gold Bond 


based on a successful planned economy 


UNION OF 
Soviet Socialist Republics 
7% Gold Bonds 


Interest Payable Quarterly at 
The Chase National Bank of New York 


Invesiment in these bonds provides protection 
for your funds against loss resulting from 
possible further depreciation in the dollar. 


GOLD STABILITY:—These bonds are issued in denominations of 
100 gold roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams of pure gold.) 
Principal and interest payments are based upon this fixed quantity of 
gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing rate of exchange. 


SAFETY:—The Soviet Government has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations throughout the sixteen years of its existence. 


MARKET:—The Siate Bank of the U.S. S. R. will repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at any time after one year from date 
of purchase, at par and accrued interest. 


PRICE:—The price of the bonds is par-—100 gold roubles. In dollars 
the price varies with the rise and fall of U. S. currency in terms of gold 
on world exchange markets. 


Circular fully describing this issue will be sent upon request 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 (E) Broad Street, New York Tel. HAnover 2-6955 




















Read the Soviet Press! 


We accept subscriptions to all Newspapers and 
Magazines published in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
Periodicals are printed in English, French, Ger- 
man and 23 other languages, in addition to the 
vast number of Newspapers and Magazines in 
the Russian language. 
English 
“Moscow Daily News”—A live Moscow newspaper, ably 
edited by a staff of American and British newspaper- 
men. Daily edition—1 yr. $8; %4 yr. $4. Weekly edition 
—1 yr. $3; % yr. $1.75. 
“Soviet Travel”—An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 


describing in word and picture the land and the peo- 
ples of the U.S.S.R. 1 yr. $1. 


English, French, German (separate editions) 
“U.S.S.R. in Construction”—A Monthly Pictorial Maga- 
zine with artistic mezzotint illustrations, edited by 
Maxim Gorki and others. 1 yr. $4; % yr. 
“Soviet Culture Review”—An IIIustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine. 1 yr. $1.50. 


“V.O.K.S.”—An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine de- 
voted to Economics, Art and Education. 1 yr. $3. 





German 
“Moskauer Rundschau”—An Outstanding Weekly News- 
paper. 1 yr. $2.50. (Also a number of other German 
Periodicals.) 
Russian—“Pravda,” “Izvestia,” “Ogoniok,” “Projector,” 
and hundreds of other periodicals. Jewish—“Emes,” and 
many others. Polish—“Sierp,” and others. 


AMKNIGA CORPORATION 
Dept. Bl, 258 5th Avenue 
Descriptive list on request 


New York 

















RUSSIAN 


The Language of 
the Hour 


O BE able to speak Russian! The language in which an entire 
new world is being created! The language of Today and Tomorrow! 


You can... in your own home you may have a staff of the best 
Russian teachers give you mastery of this beautifully expressive 
language in a remarkably short time. Hundreds of men and women, 
knowing only English, have mastered Russian by the new Lingua- 
phone Method. 


One hundred and or world famous language professors of Colum- 
bia, Oxford, Cambridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Leningrad and other 
universities made Linguaphone the simplest and soundest way to 
master a language correctly. 


The new illustrated Linguaphone Book tells how to acquire a lan- 
guage, who made Linguaphone, who uses it, what they say and 
why it is so popular. Send for it, it’s FREE. 
Linguaphone Home Study Courses: 
Russian Latin Dutch Italian Chinese 
German Japanese English Polish Persian 
Swedish French Greek Irish Bengali 
Afrikaans Spanish Esperanto Hindustani Czech 
Visit Our Studio for FREE DEMONSTRATION 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
20 Rockefeller Center New York City 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE hee Ss He eR 
20 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send your Free Book SRT, and details 
of your “Pay As You Learn Plan.” 


I Wish To Speak 























